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conduct he thinks he has good reason to confide. The debtors
of such a bank as that whose conduct I have been giving some
account of were likely, the greater part of them, to be chimerical
projectors, the drawers and re-drawers of circulating bills of
exchange, who would employ the money in extravagant under-
takings, which, with all the assistance that could be given them,
they would probably never be able to complete, and which, if
they should be completed, would never repay the expense which
they had really cost, would never afford a fund capable of main-
taining a quantity of labour equal to that which had been
employed about them. The sober and frugal debtors of private
persons, on the contrary, would be more likely to employ the
money borrowed in sober undertakings, which were proportioned
to their capitals, and which, though they might have less of the
grand and the marvellous, would have more of the solid and the
profitable, which would repay with a large profit whatever had
been laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a fund
capable of maintaining a much greater quantity of labour than
that which had been employed about them. The success of this
operation, therefore, without increasing in the smallest degree
the capital of the country, would only have transferred a great
part of it from prudent and profitable to imprudent and un-
profitable undertakings "

8. This bank, to which this long extract refers, was the
celebrated Ayr Bank, which was founded to remedy the alleged
distress caused by the niggardly conduct of the existing banks.
It was started by a company which comprised the Duke of
Hamilton and many other landed proprietors of immense wealth,
and it was based on the fatal delusion that, because the capital
and property of its proprietors was undoubted, it might therefore
issue notes to any amount without depreciation. This was
exactly John Law's theory of money, and this bank is a pregnant
instance of its fallacy. The pamphlet we have already quoted
from, relating to the Bank of Scotland, had already seen and
denounced this fallacy, for it said, with perfect truth and wisdom,
that no matter what the capital of a banking company is, the Papev
Credit, in the shape of Notes, which it can circulate> bears a certain
yroportwn to the existing specie in the country, and this can only